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TO  OUR  BRANCH  SOCIETIES  AND  FRIENDS. 

General  Howard  has  called  upon  us  to  re¬ 
port  to  him  the  number  of  teachers  we  expect 
to  put  into  the  field  the  coming  year.  We 
turn  to  our  fnends  for  answer.  Will  each 
Branch  Society  send  to  us,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  its  renewed  pledge  for  the  support  of  its 
teacher  or  teachers,  for  another  year,  and,  if 
possible,  add  another  to  its  number. 

Will  editors  to  whom  this  may  come  call 
attention  to  our  work,  and  stir  up  their  com¬ 
munities  to  action.  We  are  confident  no  bet¬ 
ter  service  can  be  done  for  the  country  by  the 
loyal  press. 

We  submit  the  form  of  organization  printed 
on  another  page  of  this  journal  to  the  friends 
of  the  freedmen  throughout  New  England, 
and  especially  to  the  Soldiers’  Aid  Societies 
auxiliary  to  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Com¬ 
missions. 

Now  that  their  labors  for  our  soldiers,  in  the 
field  and  hospital,  have  ceased  with  the  close 
of  the  war,  they  are  earnestly  requested  to 
direct  their  energies  into  this  channel. 

Recent  advices  from  the  South  assure  us 
that  wide-spread  sufiering  and  destitution,  and 
great  consequent  mortality,  may  reasonably 
be  feared  the  coming  season,  in  spite  of  all 
effbrts  for  relief. 

More  important  than  physical  relief  is  our 
educational  work.  Hundreds  of  teachers  are 
needed,  to  act  as  distributors  of  our  supplies, 
and  to  give  the  fireedmen  the  instruction  that 
shall  enable  them  to  protect  themselves,  amidst 
the  prejudice  and  hatred  around  them,  and 


which  will  seek  to  bar  them  from  educa¬ 
tion,  and  every  privilege  of  freemen,  as  soon 
as  the  military  arm  is  withdrawn  from  the 
South.  We  must  qualify  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  in  a  few  months,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  citizenship. 

General  Howard,  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  in  a  recent  circular,  calls  upon  us  for 
renewed  efforts.  He  says,  “  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  that  this  Bureau 
shall  supersede  the  various  benevolent  organi¬ 
zations,  in  their  work  of  administering  relief. 
This  must  still  be  afforded  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  people,  through  their  voluntary  socie¬ 
ties,  —  no  Gkivemment  appropriations  having 
been  made  for  this  purpose.  The  various  ^ 
commissioners  will  look  to  the  associations 
laboring  in  their  respective  districts,  to  pro¬ 
vide,  as  heretofore,  for  the  wants  of  these 
destitute  people.  I  invite,  therefore,  the  con-^ 
tinuance  and  co-operation  of  such  societies.  IK 
trust  they  will  still  be  generously  supported 
by  the  people ;  and  I  request  them  to  send  me 
their  names,  lists  of  their  principal  officers, 
and  a  brief  statement  of  their  present  work. 

.  .  .  The  utmost  facility  will  be  afforded,  in 
the  maintenance  of  good  schools  for  refugees 
and  freedmen,  until  a  system  of  £*00  schoools 
can  be  supported  by  the  re-organized  local 
governments.  .  .  .  Let  me  repeat,  that  in  all 
this  work  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  supersede 
the  benevolent  agencies  already  engaged  in  it, 
but  to  systematize  and  fiicilitate  them.” 

— ♦— 

THE  SITUATICN. 

How  changed  is  the  prospect  within  the  last 
twelve  months !  Then,  we  were  trembling, 
though  in  hope,  at  the  approaching  election, 
on  whose  issue  depended  the  questions  of  na¬ 
tional  life  or  death.  Now,  the  nationality  is 
saved;  but  the  great  questions  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  universal  justice  are  not  yet  answered. 
The  negro  is  still  master  of  the  situation :  in 
his  cause  our  own  life  is  involved.  Justice  to 
him  means  safety ;  injustice,  ruin  to  us. 
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Our  special  work  is  immensely  enlarged  by 
this  progress.  Instead  of  a  few  islands  or  bor¬ 
der  towns,  where  we  could  plant  straggling 
schools,  the  whole  broad  field  is  now  thrown 
open  to  us :  from  every  quarter  comes  the  call 
for  help.  Time,  too,  is  very  important.  The 
question  of  suffrage  presses :  that  of  education 
is  closely  linked  with  it.  Every  negro  who 
can  read  is  an  argument  for  the  ballot  for  him. 
If  suffrage  is  his,  without  the  test  of  reading 
and  writing,  it  is  no  less  important  that  be 
should  have  education  to  fit  him  for  his  duties. 
If  it  is  denied  him,  he  will  need  all  the  civiliz¬ 
ing  power  of  education,  all  the  infiuence  of 
judicious  friends,  to  show  him  that  his  rights 
may  yet  be  gained  without  violence  or  ruin. 
The  confidence  of  the  negro  in  the  justness 
of  the  North  is  the  great  salvation  from  insur¬ 
rection,  and  a  war  of  races.  We  trust  that 
the  physical  suffering  will  not  be  so  great  as 
last  winter.  Industry  is  reviving ;  the  devas¬ 
tations  of  war  have  ceased ;  and  the  able-bodied 
men  are  not  all  drained  off*  for  the  army.  Still, 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  sufTering ;  and  the 
busy  hands  and  charitable  hearts  will  have 
enough  to  do  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  the 
hungry. 

The  loud  cry  for  teachers  must  be  answered ; 
and  for  this  we  need  abundant  means, — and 
we  need  the  assurance  of  help  very  soon,  that 
kwe  may  lay  out  our  plans,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  best  season  for  work.  Whom  shall  we 
refuse,  if  our  means  prove  inadequate  ?  Shall 
we  fall  back  from  our  promise  to  stand  by  our 
brave  friends  in  Maryland,  who  are  struggling 
so  hard  against  the  dying  throes  of  slavery  in 
their  midst,  and  seeking  to  establish  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  own  people  on  a  sure  foundation  ? 

Shall  we  leave  Washington,  the  city  set  on 
a  hill,  to  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  Shall  we 
not  hearken  to  the  cry  from  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion,  which  asks  for  a  regiment  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  teachers,  to  fight  one  more  brave  battle 
against  her  worst  foe,  on  her  blood-stained 
soil? 

Can  we  afford  to  neglect  North  Carolina, 
where  the  work  is  so  bravely  begun  1  or  South 
Carolina,  whose  fringe  of  sea-girt  isles  first 
caught  the  light  of  knowledge  for  the  negro, 
where  every  city  now  asks  for  help  from  us  ? 
Or  shall  we  let  the  brave  men  of  Georgia, 
who  gave  their  money  for  schools  before  they 
thought  of  comforts,  fiul  for  want  of  our  help  ? 

Two  hundred  Northern  teachers  is  the  small¬ 
est  number  we  can  send :  give  us  ample  means, 
and  we  will  send  a  thousand ;  and  every  one 


shall  be  a  centre  of  light  and  life  to  these  dark¬ 
ened  and  thirsting  millions. 

We  call  upon  our  Branch  Societies  to  do 
their  utmost  to  help,  and  to  rouse  up  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  to  the  same  work.  The  women 
who  have  toiled  so  nobly  for  the  soldiers 
must  not  fail  to  complete  their  work.  Men 
who  have  poured  out  money  freely,  to  conquer, 
must  not  hold  back  from  building  up.  We 
believe  that  New  England  is  sufficient  unto 
her  share  of  this  work ;  and,  in  making  our 
drafts  in  her  name,  we  are  sure  they  will  not 
be  protested. 


OBITUAET. 

It  is  with  great  pain  that  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of  two  of  the  teachers  recently  em¬ 
ployed  in  Charlestop,  S.C. 

Miss  M.  Louise  Boyden  was  a  young  lady 
nominated  by  the  Society  at  Leominster,  as 
their  candidate  for  adoption.  She  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  great  vivacity  and  energy  of  character, 
of  fine  culture  and  scholarship,  who  seemed 
well  fitted  to  take  her  part  in  the  work,  and 
to  bear  with  cheerfulness  its  unavoidable  trials 
and  discomforts.  During  part  of  the  time  of 
her  residence  in  Charleston,  she  had  charge 
of  an  Orphan  Asylum,  established  by  Mr. 
Redpath,  where  she  showed  much  ability. 
She  was  somewhat  unwell  when  she  left 
Charleston ;  but  none  of  her  companions  ap¬ 
prehended  a  fatal  termination.  When  she 
arrived  at  home,  her  family  soon  perceived 
her  delirious  state,  and  she  sank  rapidly ;  dy¬ 
ing  in  a  week  from  her  arrival,  without  ever 
recovering  the  sanity  of  her  mind. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Lakeman  was  the  nomi¬ 
nee  of  the  Society  in  Salem;  and  although 
rather  younger  and  less  experienced  than  we 
could  have  wished,  yet  she  was  so  highly 
recommended,  by  friends  in  whom  we  had 
confidence,  as  possessing  noble  qualities  of 
heart  and  soul,  which  would  develop  under 
the  responsibilities  of  her  position,  that  we 
ventured  to  send  her.  Her  conduct  as  a 
teacher  was  unexceptionable ;  and  we  had  no 
intimation  of  failing  health  before  her  return. 
She  was  taken  sick  almost  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  and  died  in  a  short  time. 

Our  warmest  sympatliies  fiow  out  to  the 
families  and  friends  of  these  young  women, 
thus  suddenly  called  away  from  a  life  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  happiness.  We  are  thankful  that 
they  had  the  sad  satisfaction  of  being  once 
more  in  the  dear  old  home,  where  love  could 
soothe  the  pains  of  death.  They  were  “  sol- 
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diers  in  the  army  of  the  Lord,”  and  are  raised 
up  on  higli,  where  they  may  still  rejoice  in 
the  triumph  of  the  holy  cause  for  which  they 
labored,  as  it  goes  triumphantly  "marching 
on.” 

—  ♦ — 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS  IN  OUR  SERVICE. 

Last  4th  of  July  the  city  of  Boston  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  statue  in  honor  of  Horace  Mann,  among 
whose  other  claims  to  honor  we  note  that  he 
founded  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts. 
How  would  his  manly  heart  have  rejoiced  to 
know,  that  the  blessing  he  gave  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  she  would  aid  in  giving  to  the  enslaved 
millions  of  the  South !  When  Mr.  Redpath 
took  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Charleston 
last  spring,  he  saw  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
them  with  a  sufficient  number  of  Northern 
teachers.  He  therefore  engaged  all  of  the  old 
Southern  teachers,  either  white  or  colored, 
who  were  willing  to  return  and  take  subordi¬ 
nate  places  in  the  schools,  teaching  white  and 
black  children  on  an  equal  footing.  He  also 
established  a  Normal  class,  by  means  of  which 
the  teachers  could  be  instructed  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  This  system  worked  so  well  there, 
that  we  propose  introducing  it  wherever  it  is 
practicable  in  our  schools.  We  thus  secure 
greater  economy  of  expenditure,  as  the  expense 
of  maintaining  Southern  teachers  is  less  than 
Northern  ones;  and  we  help  to  educate  the 
people  themselves;  and  to  accustom  colored 
and  white  teachers  to  work  together.  We 
give  a  list  of  the  teachers  thus  employed  by 
Mr.  Redpath,  in  Charleston,  and  also  of  those 
employed  by  Mr.  Simms  on  plantations  near 
Savannah.  Of  the  following  list  twenty-seven 
are  colored :  — 

Catherine  Doyle,  Margaret  Murphey,  Sarah 
Riley,  Margaret  Rusch,  Louisa  Miller,  Janie 
Cunard,  Annie  Riley,  Mary  Williams,  George 
Ware,  Mary  Billings,  A.  H.  Palmer,  Louisa 
Webb,  Augusta  Hanunond,  ‘Virginia  Ham¬ 
mond,  Sallie  Anderson,  Maggie  Wyman,  Liz- 
rie  Wyman,  Ida  E.  Jeannerett,  Jennie  Webb, 
Emma  Meyers,  Josephine  Wescoat,  Theresa 
Mehan,  Elizabeth  Riddock,  Elenora  Riddock, 
Rosabella  Fields,  Frances  Holloway,  Naomie 
Buffe,  Mary  Cuenan,  Susan  Branford,  Rosa 
Ramesden,  Mary  J.  Thomas,  Lauretta  F. 
Chaplin,  C.  W.  Clausen,  E.  J.  Mclndoe,  Eu¬ 
genia  Austin,  Mary  F.  Weston,  Sarah  A.  Hay¬ 
ward,  Gilbert  Rivers,  A.  H.  Forrester,  E.  P. 
Baird,  Joanna  J.  Weston,  Antonia  Barnett, 
Alice  Gage,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Graves,  J.  B.  Wash¬ 


ington,  jun.,  Delia  M.  Cohen,  O.  L.  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Georgianna  Howard,  Margarette  Sas- 
portas,  Catharine  Winslow,  William  Higgins, 
Anna  S.  O’Heam,  Lydia  Rivers,  Henrietta 
Anderson,  Ann  Parker,  Julia  E.  Barney,  Sa¬ 
rah  Nolan,  Lizzie  Sheridan,  Mary  Shaw,  A. 
M.  Tharin,  Sallie  S.  Tharin,  Catharine  San¬ 
ders,  Lizzie  Newman,  Sarah  Weldon,  Robert 
M.  Scott,  Kate  Kennedy,  Rosanna  Ford,  Ellen 
Reeves,  W.  H.  Burleigh. 


TEACHERS. 

We  hope  to  more  than  double  our  number 
of  teachers  by  the  middle  of  October.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  applicants  from  every 
quarter.  But  we  must  repeat,  that  our  stand¬ 
ard  is  high,  and  we  dare  not  lower  it.  We 
want  the  best.  Do  not  recommend  to  us  any 
one  whom  you  would  not  gladly  keep  at  home, 
to  take  charge  of  yoiu*  own  children.  Health, 
courage,  energy,  high  moral  character,  expe¬ 
rience,  good  judgment,  temper,  good  educa¬ 
tion,  power  of  discipline,  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  negro,  and  earnest  religious  iaith, 
are  the  qualifications  which  we  demand  in  our 
candidates.  They  will  all  be  needed;  and 
New  England  can  much  better  afibrd  to  put 
second-rate  teachers  into  her  own  schools,  with 
an  intelligent  committee  to  supervise  them, 
than  to  send  them  abroad  where  they  must 
rely  mainly  upon  themselves  to  do  a  work  on 
which  hangs  the  weal  or  woe  of  a  nation. 

♦  ' 

NOTICE  TO  BRANCH  SOCIETIES. 

General  Howard  has  given  us  notice  that 
the  Government  will  no  longer  furnish  teachers 
of  ireedmen  with  rations.  This  will  add  so 
greatly  to  the  expense  of  a  teacher,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  raise  the  sum  for  a  teacher’s  sup¬ 
port  to  five  hundred  dollars.  We  hope  none 
of  our  efficient  auxiliaries  will  find  this  too 
great  a  tax  upon  their  energies.  The  work 
was  never  more  important. 

— *— 

THE  RATION. 

That  the  withdrawal  of  the  ration  from  the 
teachers  of  ireedmen,  by  General  Howard, 
may  not  be  construed  as  an  act  of  unfriend¬ 
liness  to  our  enterprise,  we  give  below  his 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor :  — 

"  Soon  after  I  assumed  charge  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  complaint  arose  because  the  rations  of 
teachers  were  cut  off.  They  were  allowed  to 
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purchase  them  at  cost  price,  but  not  to  draw 
them  for  nothing.  The  Commissioner,  as  all 
other  oflScers  at  Washington,  is  between  two 
fires.  Taxes  are  to  be  paid,  but  the  work  is 
to  be  done.  The  people  cry  out  against  ex¬ 
pense,  and  cry,  ‘Retrench,  retrench.’  The 
War  Department  responds  by  mustering  out 
its  officers  and  soldiers.  Still  the  Commissary- 
general  complains  that  a  great  many  rations 
are  issued  to  teachers  and  agents.  There  is 
no  law  for  it,  and  the  Commissary -general  de¬ 
termines  to  retrench  in  that  particular.  The 
best  regulation  that  could  be  framed  was  to 
cut  off  the  free  ration,  but  allow  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  cost  price.  It  was  never  legal,  and 
was  simply  allowed  to  be  drawn  by  tacit  con¬ 
sent.  However,  the  agents  pleaded  for  the 
ration,  and  asserted  that  its  withdrawal  would 
take  away  one-half  the  teachers.  I  went  to 
the  Commjssary-general,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  to  the  President,  and  they  all  coin¬ 
cided  in  the  opinion,  that  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  was  that  which  I  have  already  told  you 
was  done.  1  think  that  the  plan  will  work 
weU.” 

♦  . 

FIRST  KANSAS  COLORED  REGIMENT. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  of  Capt.  Geo  J.  Martin,  Co.  A, 
lit  Reipment,  Kansas  Colored  Volunteers.] 

“  On  the  fifth  day  of  August,  1862, 1  applied 
for  and  received  a  recruiting  commission  to 
raise  a  company  of  colored  soldiers.  I  raised 
the  company  in  a  very  few  days  against  the 
most  determined  opposition ;  drilled  them,  and 
marched  them  through  the  streets  of  Atchi¬ 
son,  the  column  being  headed  by  the  drums 
and  fifes,  each  musician  being  a  colored  man. 
I  was  sneered  at,  and  called  a  nigger-captain, 
and  told  that  I  would  be  assassinated,  etc.,  etc. 
But  I  was  prepared.  I  had  confidence  in  my 
men.  Each  man  had  a  musket,  and  it  well- 
loaded,  and  at  a  right-shoulder-shift,  the  bright 
bayonets  glistening  in  the  morning  sim,  the 
men,  or  soldiers,  keeping  step  to  the  music> 
made  such  an  imposing  scene,  that  all  stood 
and  looked  on  with-  silent  amazement.  We 
then  organized  the  Isf  Regiment  of  Kansas  Col¬ 
ored  Volunteers,  and  kept  it  together  until  the 
thirteenth  day  of  January,  1863,  the  day  on 
which  we  were  mustered  into  the  United- 
States  service.  Since  that  date,  our  regiment 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  war.  I  im¬ 
mediately  set  about  to  organize  a  regimental 
school,  and  put  it  in  successful  operation ;  and 
the  sequel  to  that  is,  that  there  is  not  a  soldier 


in  the  old  Isf  Colored  Regiment  but  that  can 
read  and  write  his  own  letters. 

“  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  colored  sergeants,  stationed  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  who  did  not  know  a  letter  in  the 
book  when  I  enlisted  him.  They  not  only 
make  the  best  of  soldiers,  but  the  best  of  schol¬ 
ars  ;  and  they  will  make  the  best  of  citizens.” 


“HOW  DOTH  THE  LITTLE  BUST  BEE.” 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a 
very  pleasant  occasion  on  Friday,  August  24. 
Some  little  friends  met  to  cut  out  and  baste 
patchwork  for  the  freedmen’s  sewing  schools. 
They  knew  how  precious  were  the  teach¬ 
er’s  hours,  and  felt  that  a  few  summer  days 
would  be  well  spent  in  preparing  work  to 
lighten  her  labor  for  the  winter.  Older  friends 
—  good  mothers,  aunts,  and  grandmothers  — 
aided,  and  the  pile  of  calico  was  all  cut  up. 
The  largest  pieces  made  aprons,  the  next  larg¬ 
est  bags  which,  when  made,  will  help  the  lit¬ 
tle  pupils  to  keep  their  sewing  materials  in 
good  order.  Then  four  sizes  of  patchwork 
were  cut,  of  four,  three  and  two  inches  square, 
and  triangles  of  three  inches  to  form  a  border, 
that  nothing  should  be  lost. 

About  five  o’clock,  a  watermelon,  glowing 
like  sunset  in  its  brilliant  colors,  gave  up  its 
sweets  to  the  little  bees,  and  the  youngest 
ones  were  beguiled  by  the  merry  sounds  of 
the  piapo  into  a  dance.  The  workers  kept 
busy,  however,  and  came  the  next  day  to  fin¬ 
ish  all  that  was  left  unbasted.  All  agreed  they 
had  passed  a  delightful  afternoon,  and  thought 
with  satisfaction,  that  as  the  flowers  of  spring 
become  the  food  of  autumn,  so  their  pleasures 
would  turn  to  benign  uses  for  the  poor  little 
freedmen  of  the  South. 

Little  friends,  if  you  could  once  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  a  B.’*anch-Society  box,  and 
see  the  teacher’s  eyes  moisten  with  gratitude 
for  the  kind  thought  which  has  met  all  her 
numerous  wants,  you  would  rejoice  that  your 
little  fingers  had  done  something  to  help  fill  it, 
even  it  were  only  to  baste  a  square  of  patch- 
work. 


Provisional  -  Governor  Johnson,  of 
Georgia,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Macon  re¬ 
cently,  denied  the  common  assertion  that  the 
liberated  negroes  will  not  work,  and  further 
remarked,  that,  “under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  no 
people  ever  behaved  better  than  they  have 
done.” 
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AMEBICAN  FBEEDMEN’S  AID  COMMISSION. 

A  meeting  of  friends  of  the  freedmen,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  freedraen’s  associations  of  the 
country,  east  and  west,  was  held  in  New-York 
City,  Thursday,  August  24,  at  which  a  Na¬ 
tional  Association  was  organized  under  the 
title  of  the  American  Freedmen’s  Aid  Com¬ 
mission,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  associations.  The  meeting  was  composed 
of  the  following  persons :  John  Farkman, 
Charles  Lowe,  and  M.  G.  Kimball,  of  Boston  ; 
Francis  G.  Shaw  of  New  York ;  Hugh  L. 
Bond,  Evans  Rogers,  and  Fielder  Israel,  of 
Baltimore ;  J.  Miller  McKim,  and  Stephen 
Colwell,  of  Philadelphia ;  Messrs.  Shipley  and 
Kimber,  of  Pittsburg ;  Levi  Coffin  and  J.  M. 
Walden,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  J.  R.  Shipherd,  of 
Chicago. 

The  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  elevation  of  the  freedmen  by  secur¬ 
ing  greater  unity  of  the  several  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Societies,  ahd  to  co-operate  with  the  Freed¬ 
men’s  Bureau. 

Bishop  Simpson  was  chosen  President ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison  and  John  V.  Farwell 
Vice-Presidents ;  Fred.  Law  Olmstead,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary ;  Jacob  R.  Shipherd,  Associate 
Secretary ;  Geo.  C.  Ward,  Treasurer.  These 
officers,  with  J.  Miller  McKim  and  J.  M.  Wal¬ 
den,  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Departments,  constitute,  a  Board 
of  Managers. 

The  Commission  comprises  a  number  of 
prominent  and  active  friends  of  the  Freedmen’s 
cause,  sufficiently  large  to  represent  this  work 
of  benevolence  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  make  it  really  national  in  its  character. 

The  whole  action  of  this  meeting  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  ratification  of  the  several  as¬ 
sociations  represented,  —  which  has  not  yet 
transpired. 

— • — 

Teaching  among  the  freedmen  is  some¬ 
times  loosely  considered  a  JUling-in  process. 
A  report  from  one  of  the  schools  at  Memphis 
shows  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  needed.  The 
negroes  are  too  full  of  language  now.  “James, 
have  you  blacked  my  bootsi’’ — “Yaas,  sir: 
I  axed  Fete,  and  he  have  been  and  gone  and 
went  and  done  did  it.”  (An  actual  fact.)  A 
negro  never  hesitates  for  a  word.  If  the  right 
word  does  not  lie  at  hand,  he  will  instantly 
pick  up  a  synonym.  “  I  am  the  true  vine,  and 
my  father  is  a  married  man ;  ”  “  Little  children, 
take  heed  that  no  man  fool  you.”  —  “It  is 


greatly  encouraging,”  says  the  report,  “  that 
we  do  not  have  to  correct  the  same  mistake 
more  than  twice  before  it  will  be  detected,  and 
corrected  by  one  or  more  of  any  class.” 


NEGBO  AFFAIBS  IN  NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

[We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  admirable 
Report  (1864-6)  of  Captain  Horace  James,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Negro  AfiEairs  in  North  Carolina.] 

The  management  of  the  freedmen’s  affairs 
in  North  Carolina  would  have  been  more  grat¬ 
ifying  to  their  friends,  and  to  ourselves  also, 
if  we  could  have  operated  upon  a  larger  area. 
If  land  had  been  accessible  on  which  to  settle 
the  negroes,  it  would  have  prevented  huddling 
them  together  in  the  fortified  towns  and  in 
temporary  camps.  But  there  was  left  us 
no  alternative.  Some  of  the  mpre  fearless 
among  them  did  indeed  venture  to  hire  tracts 
of  land  a  little  way  out  of  the  towns,  or  on  the 
“  debatable  territory  ”  along  the  railroad  and 
the  Neuse,  and  attempt  the  culture  of  cotton 
or  com,  or  the  making  of  turpentine :  but  it 
was  done  at  the  risk  of  capture ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  experiment  cost  the  poor  fellows 
their  liberty,  in  others,  their  lives.  Under  all 
these  disadvantages  and  discouragements,  it 
is  a  marvel  that  so  many  colored  men  should 
have  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  turpentine 
farming,  upon  lands  leased  of  the  Government, 
through  the  Special  Supervising  Agent  of  the 
Treasury.  .  .  . 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
(§276,000)  were  paid  during  the  last  year  to 
colored  employes,  upon  these  cotton  and  tur¬ 
pentine  plantations,  in  cash,  or  in  its  equiva¬ 
lents,  —  clothing,  food,  and  domestic  supplies. 
More  than  twelve  hundred  laborers  were  thus 
emploj’^ed,  ministering  by  their  toil  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  colored 
people.  When  this  process  can  be  carried  on 
in  extenso,  the  “negro  question”  need  give 
political  economists  no  more  perplexity.  Make 
them  lords  of  the  land,  and  every  thing  else  will 
naturally  follow.  .  .  . 

In  order  to  obtain  some  facts  upon  which  I 
might  estimate  the  amount  of  earnings  to  be 
credited  to  these  firee  and  freed  people,  I  posted 
a  handbill  in  Newberne,  requesting  such  col¬ 
ored  people  as  were  not  employed  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  were  pmsuing  some  trade,  profes¬ 
sion,  or  calling,  on  their  own  account,  to  report 
at  my  office  the  amount  of  their  income  or 
earnings  during  the  year  1864.  The  result 
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will  interest  the  friends  of  the  negro,  and  indi¬ 
cate  their  ability  to  support  themselves. 

Three  hundred  and  five  persons,  nearly  all 
males,  made  returns  in  response  to  my  re¬ 
quest,  reporting  a  gross  amount  of  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty -one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  dollars  ($151,562). 

The  number  reporting 

From  $500  to  $t,000  income  was  ....  110 

Upwards  of  $1,000  „  „  ....  18 

„  „  $2,000  „  „  ....  4 

„  „  $3,000  „  „  .  .  .  .  2 

The  largest  income  reported  was  $3,150. 
This  was  derived  from  tlie  turpentine  business, 
as  indeed  were  most  of  the  larger  incomes  re¬ 
ported,  wliich  varied  from  $300  to  more  than 
$3,000.  The  average  of  all  the  incomes  re¬ 
ported  is  $496,92,  a  trifle  short  of  $500. 

It  is  common  for  newspapers  at  the  North 
to  print  the  names  of  a  few  of  those  whose 
incomes  are  the  largest;  but  as  there  is  no 
local  newspaper  here  ready  to  perform  this 
service  for  the  freedmen,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  do  it  in  this  Beport. 


George  Hargate,  turpentine  farmer  .  .  $3,000 
Ned  Huggins,  tar  and  turpentine  .  .  .  8,150 

£.  H.  Hill,  “  missionary  and  trader  ”  .  .  2,000 
W.  A.  Ives,  carpenter  and  grocer  .  .  .  2,400 

George  Gordon,  turpentine . 1,500 

Adam  Hymen  „  1,300 

Samuel  Collins,  dry  goods  and  groceries  1,200 

Benjamin  Whitefield,  grocery  and  eating- 

house  . 1,600 

Hasty  Chadwick,  turpentine . 1,000 

Limber  Lewis,  staves,  wood,  and  shingles  1,500 

George  Physic,  grocer . 1,500 

Sylvester  Mackay,  undertaker  ....  1,000 

Charles  Biy'an,  carter . 1,000 

John  H.  Heath,  shoemaker . 1,000 

William  Long,  lumberman . 1,200 

John  Bryan,  cotton  fanning . 1,100 

Hogan  Canedy,  cooper  and  tarmaker  .  .  1,000 

Danzey  Heath,  grocer  and  baker  .  .  .  1,500 

The  average  income  reported 

By  the  barbers,  is .  $675 

„  „  blacksmiths  ........  468 

„  „  masons .  402 

„  „  carpenters .  510 

M  M  grocers .  678 

„  „  coopers .  418 

„  „  turpentine  farmers  .....  446 


To  offset  these  more  thrifty  people,  with 
whom  I  have  had  ofiicially  nothing  to  do  but 
to  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  Hiere  exists 
aaoHier  class ;  and  it  is  at  present,  and  must 
be  for  some  time  to  come,  much  the  larger 


one,  who,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  indus¬ 
try,  earn  a  few  dollars  every  month,  and  would 
be  glad  to  support  themselves  in  independence. 
They  are  not  wanting  in  self-respect,  and  scorn 
to  be  beggars.  But  their  few  dollars  will  not 
feed  and  clothe  them  at  sutlers’  an(J  Jews’ 
prices.  If  they  could  purchase  a  comfortable 
garment  for  three  dollars,  they  would  wear  it 
out  in  honest  pride,  and  have  a  dime  left  for 
the  daily  loaf,  and  a  trifie  for  bacon  and  com 
meal.  But  if  they  must  pay  ten  dollars  for 
the  garment,  nothing  remains  for  them  but  to 
suffer  hunger,  or  to  beg.  .  .  . 

At  Beaufort  and  Morehcad  reside,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  (1,593) 
colored  people.  .  .  . 

Less  than  three  hundred  colored  persons 
receive  assistance  from  Government  in  Beau¬ 
fort  and  vicinity,  a  fact  which  well  illustrates 
the  industry  of  the  remainder.  Some  people 
are  loud  in  their  complaints  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  feed  so  many  negroes.  What 
have  they  to  say  to  its  feeding  twelve  or  fom- 
teen  hundred  white  refugees,  upon  this  limited 
area,  while  four  out  of  five  of  the  black  refu¬ 
gees  have  found  self-supporting  employment  ? 

My  observation  in  this  State  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  of  those  who  are  equally 
poor,  and  equally  destitute,  the  white  person 
will  be  the  one  to  sit  down  in  forlorn  and  lan¬ 
guid  helplessness,  and  eat  the  bread  of  charity, 
while  the  negro  will  be  tinkering  at  something, 
in  his  rude  way,  to  hammer  out  a  living.  .  . 

Within  tlie  shelter  of  the  taU  turpentine- 
trees  at  Clumfort’s  Creek,  far  out  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  where  no  point  of  bayonet  could  guard 
it,  rose  the  Puritan  schoolhouse.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary  Association  had  posted  its  ad¬ 
vanced  picket  here,  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
George  W.  Greene,  who  had  no  sooner  estab¬ 
lished  this  Northern  institution  than  it  was 
entered  and  occupied  by  a  cultured  lady,  whom 
the  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  sent 
out  from  Boston.  This  was  Mrs.  Carrie  £. 
Croome.  The  rebels  had  slain  her  noble  hus¬ 
band  while  in  command  of  his  battery  at  South 
Mountain ;  and  she  would  avenge  his  untimely 
death  by  teaching  the  ignorant  negroes  bow 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  those  dastardly 
rebels  had  put  upon  their  necks.  This  was 
the  sublime  retaliation  of  the  gospel.  But 
how  was  it  met? 

The  sight  of  a  “nigger  schoolhouse”  was 
more  than  the  chivalry  could  bear.  It  had  not 
been  occupied  many  weeks  in  quietness,  before 
three  mfiians,  calling  themselves  “  Confederate 
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soldiers/’  but  really  guerillas,  appeared  in  the 
night  time,  set  the  schoolhouse  on  fire,  rudely 
summoned  li'Irs.  Croome  from  her  house  ad¬ 
joining  it,  and  bade  her  hasten  away  before 
that  also  should  be  given  to  the  fiames.  They 
threatened  her  with  violence,  and  tried  to  ex¬ 
tort  the  promise  that  she  would  never  again 
teach  “  niggers  ”  to  read.  But  she  bore  herself 
with  dignity  and  calmness,  and  so  escaped  their 
power.  The  loss  of  clothing,  books,  school 
furniture,  and  other  property  is  slight,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  calamity  which  despoiled  these 
people,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  the  instruction  they  prized  so  highly. 
They  were  indignant,  angry,  and  sorrowful  by 
turns,  and  are  more  than  ever  determined 
that  the  schoolhouse  shall  stand  amid  their 
forest  homes,  and  that  their  children  shail  drink 
at  the  fountains  of  knowledge.  The  indefati¬ 
gable  Missionary  Association  has  sent  out  the 
same  agent,  well  furnished  with  materials,  to 
rebuild,  at  Clumfort’s  Creek,  the  temple  of 
learning.  It  will  soon  rise  from  its  ashes. 
And  not  a  few  of  the  negroes  have  purchased  mus¬ 
kets,  with  which  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  burglar 
and  the  assassin,  when  again  he  comes  that  way. 

Could  any  thing  be  more  significant  than  is  ^ 
this  incident,  of  the  spirit  which  animates,  on 
the  one  side  tlie  Union  legions,  and  on  the 
other  the  Confederate  troepsi  The  one  dif¬ 
fuse  knowledge,  tlie  other  enforce  ignorance ; 
one  would  make  the  whole  land  bright  with 
liberty  and  love,  the  other  would  pollute  it 
with  deeds  of  darkness  and  violence,  and  stain 
it  with  the  blood  of  slaves.  .  .  . 

The  negro  always  builds  his  own  house. 
Set  him  down  where  trees  grow ;  give  him  an 
axe,  a  saw,  a  hammer,  and  twenty  2)ounds  of 
nails ;  and  in  a  month  his  house  is  done.  Let 
some  disturbance  of  the  times  drive  him  from 
his  cabin,  and,  when  he  has  foimd  an  eligible 
spot,  he  will  erect  another,  and  another.  An 
old  Roanoke  negro  told  me  he  had  built  eight 
houses  for  himself  on  his  master’s  plantation. 
His  heartless  lord  would  give  him  a  building- 
spot,  and  suffer  him  to  live  there  imtil  he  had 
cleared  fhe  land  around  his  dwelling,  and  then 
would  drive  him  out,  to  repeat  the  process  in 
a  new  location.  .  .  . 

The  experience  of  the  last  year' has  con¬ 
firmed  me  in  some  opinions  which  a  previous 
sojourn  of  two  years  in  North  Carolina  had 
suggested.  Let  them  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

The  negroes  are  not  so  helpless  and  dependent  <u 
the  poor  whites.  They  are  more  fertile  in  ex¬ 


pedients,  more  industrious,  more  religious,  and 
more  active  and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind. 

The  pure  blooded  Africans  are  superior  to  the 
mulattoes.  Mixture  of  blood  diminishes  vitality 
and  force,  and  shortens  life.  What  is  gained 
in  cerebral  development  is  lost  in  tendency 
to  scrofula  and  other  diseases.  Yellow  chil¬ 
dren  acquire  knowledge  no  faster  than  blacks, 
and  yellow  women  are  frailer  than  their  dark 
sisters.  “  Miscegenation  ”  is  the  last  measure 
to  be  recommended  for  the  elevation  of  the 
negro  race,  whether  morally  or  physically. 

The  negroes  are  grateful  for  liberty,  and  but 
little  inclined  to  abuse  it.  They  know,  as  we  do 
not,  what  slavery  means,  and  are  truly  grate¬ 
ful  that  they  have  escaped  it.  It  would  be 
natural  enough  for  their  minds  to  re-act,  and 
go  to  the  other  extreme  of  rude  and  disgusting 
boldness  in  their  new  powers  and  privileges. 
But  only  occasionally  is  one  found,  who  would 
put  upon  the  white  man’s  limbs  the  fetters 
which  have  dropped  fi’om  his  own.  Devout 
thankfulness  to  God  is  -their  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment. 

The  negroes  strongly  aspire  to  the  common  rights 
of  citizens.  If  they  have  been  set  free,  they 
want  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain ;  to 
select  and  favor  their  own  church,  school  and 
party ;  to  defend  themselves ;  to  litigate  with, 
and  implead,  one  another ;  to  hold  written  doc¬ 
uments,  instead  of  verbal  promises ;  and  to 
manage  their  own  affiiirs.  They  form  socie" 
ties,  leagues,  combinations,  meetings,  with 
little  of  routine  or  record,  but  much  of  speech¬ 
making  and  sage  counsel. 

They  almost  adore  the  persons  who  have  brought 
them  deliverance.  They  are  hero-worshippers. 
The  eternal  progress  of  ideas  they  comprehend 
not ;  but  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to  them  the  chief- 
est  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogetlier  lovely. 
They  mingle  his  name  with  their  prayers  and 
their  praises  evermore.  .  .  . 

They  are  slow  and  shiftless  workers.  Seldom 
does  one  of  them  do  a  good  day’s  work,  when 
laboring  for  another  party.  Their  own  rude, 
bungling,  slipshod  style  seldom  forsakes  them. 
It  almost  gives  one  the  back-ache  to  witness 
their  labor.  Not  that  they  mean  to  be  idle; 
but  their  habit  is  to  strike  a  few  blows,  and 
then  lean  against  a  fence  in  the  sun,  and  the 
last  as  much  as  the  first.  They  never  saw  a 
gentleman  work,  until  tlie  Yankees  came  here ; 
and,  before  this  time,  their  only  rule  was  to  do 
as  little  as  they  could. 

The  ownership  of  real  estate  is  their  strongest 
incentive  to  industry.  Give  them  a  piece  of 
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mother  earth,  and  a  “  scrip  o’  paper  ”  to  show 
for  it,  and  they  are  as  happy  as  kings.  Be  it 
swampy  or  scrubby,  with  roots  and  bushes,  or 
sandy  or  wooded,  it  matters  not.  Up  goes  a 
house,  down  sinks  a  well ;  and  soon  pigs  and 
chickens  appear  on  the  scene,  and  the  farm  is 
inaugurated  with  a  cornfield  and  a  collard  patch, 
and  rows  of  sweet  potatoes  between. 

They  will  do  better  in  the  society  of  whites  than 
in  separate  communities.  At  least  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  until  the  enterprising  and  thrifty 
among  them  have  become  wealthy,  and  able 
to  furnish  occupation  to  the  remainder,  the 
more  intelligent  race  must  employ  and  pay 
them.  They  are  now  a  nation  of  servants. 
They  will  always  make  the  most  fiiithful,  plia¬ 
ble,  obedient,  devoted  servants  that  can  enter 
our  dwellings.  And  the  foolish  prejudice 
against  color  which  prevails,  1  am  forced  to 
believe,  even  among  the  best  people  of  the 
North,  should  immediately  give  way,  that  they 
may  take  their  proper  place  in  all  our  house¬ 
holds  :  not  to  throw  white  laborers  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  but  to  lift  them  higher  in  the  social 
scale,  and  engage  them  in  labors  which  require 
more  skill.  .  .  . 

Their  elevation  as  a  race  is  a  work  of  patience 
and  time.  The  growth  of  character  is  slow, 
especially  if  one  must  unlearn  the  traditions 
of  a  lifetime  to  prepare  him  to  commence 
aright.  One  is  sorely  tempted  at  times  to 
throw  up  the  work  in  disgust.  The  soil  seems 
so  unpromising,  so  choked  with  poisonous 
weeds,  as  to  defy  cultivation.  The  negroes 
are  so  untrustworthy,  so  full  of  all  deceitful- 
ncss  and  dishonesty,  so  enveloped  in  dirt  and 
rags,  that  we  ask  in  despair.  Is  there  rain 
enough  in  the  sweet  heavens  to  cleanse  them, 
or  grace  sufi&cient  to  renew  them  ? 

The  doubt  is  but  for  a  moment ;  for  these 
poor  creatures  are  siu^ly  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  The  shadow  of  a  passing  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  abject  negro  is  changed  into  the 
fervor  of  a  holy  indignation  against  the  crime 
that  debased  him,  when  we  refiect  upon  the 
pen^up  abuses  of  many  generations  now  let 
loose  in  judgment  upon  the  land,  and  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  like  muttering  thimders, 
saying.  Let  my  people  go.  Verily,  with  Paul 
the  apostle,  we  are  “  debtors  to  the  bond,”  as 
well  as  to  the  free.  The  temporary  support 
of  a  few  hundred  thousand  negroes  is  but  a 
trifling  incident  for  this  nation,  and  is  more 
than  countervailed  by  their  services  in  the 
field.  When  we  have  gone  into  every  corner 
of  the  South,  and  carried  liberty  and  laws,  art 


and  enterprise,  learning  and  pure  religion,  to 
ail  these  people,  with  painstaking  and  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we 
have  paid  the  debt. 

The  colored  people  will  raise  up  and  support 
their  own  preachers.  They  are  a  religious  peo¬ 
ple.  On  Sundays,  arrayed  in  their  best,  they 
statedly  frequent  the  sanctuary,  to  sing  and 
praise  and  pray.  There  is  no  lack  of  ministers 
among  them.  Their  preparation  to  preach  is 
small,  but  their  fluency  great,  and  their  use 
of  language  remarkable.  The  St.  Andrews 
Methodist  Church  in  Newberne  has  raised  a 
thousand  dollars  for  church  purposes  the  past 
year.  The  colored  people  fear  God,  are  free 
from  profanity,  and  highly  prize  worship.  Al¬ 
most  the  only  comfort  they  enjoyed  under 
slavery  was  derived  from  this  source.  It  may 
be,  that  their  changed  condition  will  train  them 
into  the  vices  of  a  higher  state  of  Christian 
society,  and  make  profanity,  drunkenness,  and 
crime  as  common  among  them  as  it  is,  alas ! 
among  the  dominant  race.  But  we  hope  not. 

The  first  want  of  the  negroes  is  instruction  by 
devoted  and  cultured  teachers.  Schools,  acade¬ 
mies,  institutes,  colleges,  universities,  may  all 
be  needed  by  and  by.  But,  at  present,  schools 
only.  The  tyranny  under  which  they  have 
been  ground  was  nursed  by  ignorance.  Upon 
intelligent  people  it  would  have  been  power¬ 
less.  Send  out  teachers  then,  and  especially 
female  teachers  Let  them  follow  in  the  track 
of  every  conquering  army.  Let  them  swarm 
over  the  savannahs  of  the  South.  Bring 
hither  the  surplus  of  females  in  New  England, 
greatly  increased  by  the  bereavements  of  war ; 
for  here  it  can  essentially  contribute  to  the 
national  wealth  and  honor.  No  more  beautiful 
resolution  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  social 
dilemma  can  be  conceived  of.  .  .  . 

The  negro  made  free  is  the  great  fact  of  this 
century ;  and  its  vouchers  are  a  national  debt 
of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
graves  of  half  a  million  of  young  men !  .  .  . 

— • — 

THE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION 
For  the  freedmen,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  has  been  dissolved.  It  has  done  a  noble 
work.  During  the  period  of  its  existence,  — 
about  a  year  and  a  half, — it  has  taught  more 
than  forty  thousand  negroes  to  read  and  write. 
At  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  it  had  more  than 
twenty  thousand  colored  persons  under  in¬ 
struction.  The  work  of  the  Board  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Pease,  a 
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zealous  friend  of  negro  education,  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher.  Still  there  were  many 
weighty  reasons  for  the  preservation  of  the  old 
organization. 

Lieut.  Edwin  M.  Wheelock,  of  Dover,  N. 
H.,  has  been  the  mind  which  so  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  teaching  of  forty  thousand  black 
people  to  read  and  write.  Glory  enough  for 
one  man ! 

— — 

NE6B0  COURTS. 

The  schools  among  the  freedmen  of  the 
South  are  often  reported,  as  an  index  to  their 
rapid  improvement.  But  there  is  one  school 
in  Mississippi  of  great  value,  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  “  Tribune,” — a  school  for  education  in 
the  practical  administration  of  justice.  No 
part  of  the  freedman’s  education  is  of  greater 
consequence  than  this. 

At  Davis  Bend,  during  last  winter.  Colonel 
Samuel  Thomas,  then  Frovost-marshal-gen- 
eral  of  Freedmen,  and  now  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  instituted  among  the  people 
there,  as  an  experiment  upon  their  capabilities 
for  self-government,  a  system  of  courts,  with 
three  judges  and  sheriffs,  chosen  from  the  five 
plantations  occupied  by  negro  lessees,  who 
should  have  cognizance  of  all  ordinary  cases 
of  difficulty  among  the  freedmen,  and  of  all 
petty  offences  against  society.  These  courts 
are  held  every  Saturday  with  great  regu¬ 
larity.  To  guard  against  abuses,  the  decision, 
in  all  cases,  is  subject  to  the  review,  and  appro¬ 
val  or  modification,  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Post;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
while  the  findings  of  these  courts  meet  the 
popular  approval  generally,  yet  their  uniform 
severity  of  sentence  requires  the  interposition 
of  the  military  to  mitigate  the  judgment  of 
the  courts. 

These  courts  have  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  six  months,  relieving  the  docket  of  the 
Superintendent,  giving  great  satisfaction  to 
the  people  (always  excepting  the  criminals), 
who  feel  that  they  are  honored  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  them,  and  furnishing  them  a 
most  important  element  of  education  in  what 
concerns  them  as  members  of  society,  and 
subjects  of  government. 

The  elections,  also,  furnish  to  the  whole 
people  an  excellent  school  for  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  franchises  of  freemen.  They  are 
thus  made  familiar  with  the  necessity  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  nature  and  need  of  law,  the 


wisdom  and  benevolence  of  penalties,  and 
with  the  protection  which  government  is  de¬ 
signed  to  secure,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  its  maintenance.  In  short  they  have  thus 
the  important  lesson  of  self-reliance,  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and 
so  a  thoughtful  manliness  which  will  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  them.  Such  experiments  will  also 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  country  in  its  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  question  of  conferring  the  elective 
franchise  on  this  hitherto  proscribed  race. 

The  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  has  already  conferred  a  great  benefit  on 
this  people,  not  of  Mississippi  only,  but  also  of 
the  whole  country.  The  case  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  fact.  As  they  bear  their  chief  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  self-government  well,  so  they 
demonstrate  their  capability  of  bearing  all  ’ 
responsibilities  of  government  well. 

— •— 

LETTER  FROM  SIMON  MILLER  (Colored.) 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  August  11, 1865. 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  just  seen  your  letter 
dated  July  14,  last  night.  The  books  had 
come  to  hand  some  considerable  time  before 
the  letter.  Upon  the  reception  of  the  books, 
Mr.  Taylor  called  the  committee  together  at 
his  house,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
mode  of  distributing  the  books  to  the  various 
schools  in  existence.  I  assure  you  the  books 
were  thankfully  received,  for  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  were  coming  to  school  had,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  only  a  few  leaves  of  an 
old  book,  and  a  large  number  of  parents  wish 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  were  un-  ' 
able  to  purchase  at  the  present  high  price. 
The  committee  decided  to  distribute  the 
books  to  the  most  needy  cases,  and  have 
instructed  the  various  school  authorities  only 
to  give  to  those  children  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  purchase ;  and  even  at  our  low  rate 
of  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  month,  hun¬ 
dreds  are  unable  to  send  their  children  to 
school ;  and  they  look  forward  to  the  antici¬ 
pated  free  school  with  delight,  while  some  are 
holding  on  merely  because  they  expect  their 
children  to  be  educated  without  costing  them 
a  cent.  Our  school,  that  is.  Miller  and 
Arthur’s,  now  numbers  sixty  scholars,  and 
the  others  have  also  increased ;  and  many  a 
little  gang  is  gathered  here  and  there  about 
town.  We  want,  at  least,  one  gross  Elemen¬ 
tary  Spellers,  about  one  himdred  and  fifty 
New-York  Readers,  assorted,  or  any  other 
Reader  that  corresponds  with  them  in  reading; 
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slates  and  pencils,  and  a  host  of  primers.  Ge¬ 
ographies  and  grammars  and  histories  are  not 
rety  much  in  demand  at  present,  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  are  hardly  any  of  us  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  teach  them,  and  none  highly 
enough  advanced  to  learn  them.  We,  the 
most  prominent  colored  citizens,  held  a  public 
meeting  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  best  mode  of  educating  our 
children.  After  considerable  argument,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen,  and  styled  a 
Committee  on  Education :  Simon  Miller,  CAatr- 
man,  Joseph  Taylor,  Edward  Edwards,  Hol¬ 
land  Mitchell,  David  Picket,  Isaac  McDowell, 
Glasgow  Waddleton.  We  wish  you  to  write 
immediately,  and  let  us  know  what  we  must 
do  in  regard  to  the  above-wanted  books,  etc. 

As  regards  the  prospects  of  building,  we 
have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  enter  into  any 
arrangements  whatever,  simply  because  Co¬ 
lumbia  has  been  the  greatest  sufferer,  I  think, 
of  any  other  place.  The  colored  people  were 
burnt  out  as  well  as  others,  and  the  spoil 
hunters  did  not  regard  color  in  the  late  raid ; 
and,  work  being  scarce,  many  of  our  most 
liberal  citizens  have  not  the  means  to  help  this 
important  step  of  erecting  churches,  school- 
houses,  etc.  You  will  perceive  from  this  let¬ 
ter,  that  I  am  no  grammarian,  but  I  can  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  beginning  for  those  teachers 
who,  I  hope,  will  soon  appear.  With  respects. 
Your  humble  servant, 

Simon  Milleb. 

To  Ur.  Wm.  F.  Allen,  West  Newton,  Maei. 

- • - 

Colonel  Thomas,  the  Commissioner  of 
Freedmen  in  Mississippi,  reports  that  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  freedmen  in 
that  State,  only  three  thousand  are  subsisted 
by  the  Government. 

The  colored  colonies  and  forms  are  doing 
finely.  The  more  intelligent  Mississippians 
are  represented  as  willing  to  assist  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  new  order  of  things. 


Horkible  Outraob.  —  The  Washington 
**  Chronicle  ”  tpublishes  the  particulars  of  a 
horrid  outrage  upon  a  freedman  named  Grif¬ 
fin,  by  a  rebel  surgeon  named  Williams.  It 
appears  that  the  surgeon,  in  his  rage,  deliber¬ 
ately  cut  off  the  feet  of  his  victim,  at  the 
ankle  joints,  and  threw  them  away.  The 
poor  man  is  now  in  Washington,  a  living  vie 
tim  of  this  unparalleled  crime. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TEACHERS*  LETTERS.  # 

Edinosvillk,  Edisto  Island,  Aug.  1,  1865. 

On  the  southern  foce  of  the  island,  with  the  salt 
surf  rolling  up  within  sixty  feet  of  our  door,  and 
the  cool  ocean-breeze  coming  inland  ranch  of  the 
time,  we  are  settled  down  for  a  short  respite  from 
active  work.  It  is  a  very  hot  and  unhealthy 
island :  the  people  die  weekly  on  every  plantation. 
We  seem,  and  no  doubt  are,  less  liable  to  sickness 
than  those  born  on  the  soil.  It  seems  bard  that 
so  many  (they  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred) 
should  lie  sick,  with  no  medicine  or  help  for  them« 
except  to  use  some  root  or  herb ;  or  just,  day  after 
day,  lie  under  a  tree,  and  wait  until  death  releases 
them,  or  a  strong  constitution  proves  itself  able  to 
resist  the  sickness.  It  is  considered  very  danger¬ 
ous  by  the  colored  people  to  travel  during  the 
heat  of  tiie  day.  Scarcely  ever  do  I  go  out,  away 
from  my  house,  but  some  colored  man  or  w'oman 
hoeing  in  the  field  will  straighten  up,  and  hail  me 
with,  “  Mnssa  de  heat  gib  you  fever,  yon  no  got  a 
horse  ?  ”  or  else,  Massa  you  no  got  a  umbrella  for 
to  protect  your  head  ?  yon  get  fever  sure,  trabel- 
ing  in  de  heat  of  de  day !  ”  The  colored  people 
cannot  be  coaxed  to  travel,  except  in  the  most 
urgent  cases,  when  the  day  is  hottest.  They  usu¬ 
ally  lay  aside  their  work  at  ten  o’clock,  and  do 
not  resume  it  until  three.  Last  evening,  I  was 
preparing  to  go  inland,  and  bad  some  of  the  ladies' 
things  in  a  cart,  which  was  to  come  over  early  this 
morning  (when  the  tide  would  permit);  but  the 
people  here'  strongly  protested  against  my  going 
inland  to  tleep:  it  would  be  sure  to  give  me  a 
fever,  and  the  very  worst  of  them,  they  said ;  so  I 
was  constrained  to  wait,  and  start  with  the  first 
dawning  of  light  this  morning.  Every  planter  on 
the  island  had  his  summer  bouse  here  on  the  bay, 
and  came  with  his  wife  and  children  to  live  in  it 
four  months  in  a  year.  During  which  time,  they 
were  very  cautious  about  going  inland,  going  up 
in* the  cool  morning,  and  returning  —  after  keep¬ 
ing  quiet  as  possible  during  the  heat  of  the  day  — 
just  about  nightfall.  We  shall  attempt  to  teach, 
if  it  is  so  we  can,  while  here.  Another  matter  in 
which  yon  will  be  deeply  interested  is  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  to  form  some 
kind  of  government  for  themselves.  The  present 
government  is  weak  and  anarchical,  and  the  col¬ 
ored  people,  being  dissatisfied,  have,  by  leave 
and  encouragement  from  Beaufort,  held  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  chosen  a  committee  to  prepare  some 
simple  form  of  government  (mainly  for  police  and 
municipal  matters),  and  lay  it  before  them.  We 
wish  to  teach  them,  since  this  opportunity  is  oc- 
curing,  to  make  motions,  cast  votes,  and  call  and 
conduct  meetings  whenever  they  wish  to  express 
their  minds  upon  any  unsatisfactory  matter. 
There  is,  however,  no  one  to  help  them  to  books 
treating  of  matters  of  common  law,  of  simple 
local  municipal  regulations,  but  myself,  and  my 
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stock  is  limited.  If  you  cou2i  send  out  to  me  any 
old  books  relating  to  matters  of  law  and  of  local 
government,  selected  by  some  competent  member 
of  the  society,  and  I  should  judge  some  might  be 
procured  at  the  book  stalls,  if  nowhere  else,  very 
cheaply,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  them.  If  the 
blacks  are  capable  of  government,  let  the  thing  be 
proved;  if  not,  let  it  be  proved.  And  because 
Edisto  is  to  be  free  from  the  disturbing,  disheart¬ 
ening,  infinence  of  its  old,  tyrannical,  venomous 
aristocracy,  it  seems  to  offer  for  trial  a  field  of 
peculiar  value.  At  any  rate  the  people  have 
started,  the  authorities  at  Beaufort  approve  it, 
and,  in  God’s  name,  let  us,  if  possible,  make  it  a 
success,  which  I  have  the  utmost  faith  we  can. 

A.E. 

If  any  one  has  any  books  of  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion,  they  will  be  gratefully  received  at  108 
Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TISIT  TO  NEWBERN. 

Since  I  wrote  yon,  I  have  visited  Newhem, 
Morehead  City,  and  Beaufort  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Roanoke  Island.  There  are  four  thousand 
negroes  upon  the  Island,  and  three  or  four  admir¬ 
ably  conducted  schools.  We  made  our  home 
with  a  colored  family,  refugees  from  Plymouth. 
We  had  a  carpeted  room,  with  tables,  a  stove,  a 
mirror,  and  a  luxurious  bed,  and  we  felt  refresh¬ 
ingly  independent. 

The  receiving  quarters  are -the  barracks  built 
by  the  rebels,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Bum- 
vide’s  men.  Some  white  refugees  are  scattered 
among  the  negroes,  and  many  are  quartered  in 
various  localities  upon  the  Island.  We  visited 
several  families  of  the  old  white  residents.  We 
saw  the  cotton  growing  in  the  field,  and  the 
shuttle  plying  in  the  loom.  At  one  house,  where 
we  were  very  cordially  welcomed,  a  sprightly  old 
grand-dame  hurried  us  into  the  yard  to  see  oiie 
of  “  Uncle  Abe’s  blossoms,”  an  unexploded  shell, 
which  visited  her  doorway  when  Burnside’s  ships 
rode  at  anchor  near  by.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
marked  indications  of  intelligence  and  industry 
among  the  “  low  whites.”  The  discourtesy  of  in¬ 
difference  arising  from  stolidity  of  character  was 
sometimes  tendered  us.  / 

We  saw  multitudes  of  low  whites  among  the 
refugees  in  Newbem  and  Beaufort;  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  enterprise  and  purpose  they  mani¬ 
fested  were  directed  solely  towards  meeting  im¬ 
mediately  physical  wants.  The  white  refugees 
in  Newbem  are  under  the  special  protection  of 
Dr.  Page  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  They 
have  a  fiourishing  school,  which  is  the  only  bright 
feature  in  their  vagabond  village.  The  practice 
of  dipping  snuff  is  almost  universal.  We  saw  a 
bright  and  beautiful  sick  child  dipping  chimney- 
soot  !  They  are,  as  a  class,  nncomlbrtable  and 


complaining.  They  naturally  long  for  their  little 
cabins,  and  are  gradually  allowed  to  find  their  way 
back  to  them.  Such  people,  would  never  save  a 
country !  but  their  children  are  worth  regenera¬ 
ting.  One  large  community  in  Beaufort  consists 
of  the  families  of  North-Carolina  Union  troops, 
all  driven  from  Little  Washington.  They  live 
very  much  as  the  negroes  do,  and,  I  imagine,  have 
always  done  so.  Some  of  them  show,  in  head 
and  feature,  that  New-England  infiuences  would 
make  men  and  women  of  them. 

W’e  were  impressed  with  the  intelligence,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  beauty,  of  many  of  the  middle-aged  and 
aged  negroes  in  North  Carolina.  The  virtues 
which  we  often  find  minifested  in  the  race  were 
exalted  in  them.  How  the  sunlight  pours  in 
upon  the  darkness! 

One  of  the  colored  women  whom  we  found  in 
Newbem,  in  a  log-house  community  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  people !  said :  ”  Seems  like  you  North  folks 
would  like  to  have  us  have  some  knowledge,  and 
some  sense,  if  yon  could  put  it  into  ns.  The 
North-Carolina  folks  have  kept  ns  in  the  dark; 
but  you  folks  want  to  put  some  light  into  ns.” 

One  or  two  industrious  women,  who  have  worked 
long  for  soldiers  without  much  pay,  said,  **  Some¬ 
times  the  poor  fellows  don’t  get  no  money,  and 
are  ordered  away.  And  I  wouldn’t  blame  ’em  for 
nuthin.”  One’s  sympathies  fiow  out  to  both 
soldier  and  washerwoman  in  such  cases. 

I  was  glad  and  sorry  to  bear  one  woman  say, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiry  about  her  family,  “  I’m 
all  the  family  I’ve  got.  One  old  man,  who  told 
bis  life-story,  closed  by  saying,  “  I’m  telling  you 
that  will  stand  when  the  world  is  destroyed  by 
fire.  I  was  dragged,  yes,  I  was  dragged.  They 
called  it  rm»td\  but  it  wasn’t,  twas  dragged.” 

An  old  man  in  the  slab-city  keeps  ”a  pay 
school,”  in  a  neat  little  picture-ornamented  house. 
‘‘I  taught  myself,”  —  be  said  to  me,  —  ‘‘Picked 
it  up  by  slant.”  His  wife,  a  chipper  dame,  called 
for  her  beautiful  grandson  to  come  to  read  to  us. 
She  said  she  was  very  careful  about  his  training. 
”  I’ve  been  trying  to  keep  him  from  these  yere 
nigger  children  about  town.” 

—  ♦  '■ 

VERMONT. 

This  noble  State,  which  has  always  been 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  negro,  is  now  com¬ 
ing  to  our  side  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the 
freedman.  A  flourishing  society  exists  in 
Brattleboro’,  which  has  adopted  a  teacher  in 
Charleston ;  and  another  has  just  been  formed 
in  Montpelier,  which  will  support  one  of  the 
teachers  on  Edisto  Island.  One  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  of  this  money  was  raised  by  the  young 
ladies  of  Montpelier,  who  have  given  a  bright 
example  of  zeal  and  energy  which  we  hope  all 
the  Green-Mountain  giris  will  hasten  to  folow. 
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ABECDOTE  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  A  VISIT  TO 
FBEEDMEN. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch  of  a  visit  to  the  freedmen  in 
and  around  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Norfolk, 
Va.  It  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
Women’s  Aid  Association  at  Philadelphia,  by 
one  of  its  members,  and  is  full  of  interesting 
incident  and  anecdote,  illustrating  the  condi 
tions  and  characteristics  of  the  freedmen :  — 

“  In  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed»at  the 
last  meeting  of  our  Association,  for  some  details  of 
my  recent  journey,  I  shall  attempt  to  produce  a 
few  of  those  curious  threads  which  have  woven 
upon  the  memory  a  pattern  checkered  by  pleasing 
and  sorrowful  impressions;  although  I  can  hope 
to  infuse  into  a  sketch  like  this  but  little  of  that 
intense  interest  which  we  felt  in  passing  from 
cabin  to  cabin,  —  witnessing  for  ourselves  the 
marvellous  effects  of  this  great  exodus,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  ready  tale  of  sorrow,  or  the  song  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  It  is  thrilling  to  hear 
these  swarthy  masses,  in  their  onward  march,  bless 
God  and  our  President  for  a  deliverance  which  is 
everywhere  accepted  as  an  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  many  suffering  generations.  Alike  from  the 
lips  of  the  lonely  and  afflicted,  and  from  him  who 
has  come  out  of  this  darkened  bondage  in  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  life,  one  acknowledgment 
goes  forth,  “  Dis  de  work  of  the  Jjord.  He  has 
heard  our  prayers,  and  set  us  free." 

Our  first  contact  with  these  people  was  at  Nor¬ 
folk;  and,  as  this  paper  is  to  be  devoted  to  such 
incidents  as  occurred  in  our  intercourse  with 
them,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  open  it  with  an 
extract  from  a  private  letter,  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal.by  one  of  our  party,  descriptive  of  a  visit 
to  a  few  of  those  in  the  celebrated  ropewalk  so 
long  used  as  a  temporary  shelter  for  colored  refu¬ 
gees  : — 

“  In  one  of  the  apartments  of  this  place  was  a 
group  of  three  old  women,  with  one  somewhat 
younger,  and  children  to  wait  upon  them.  They 
were  crowded  round  a  fire,  and  had  a  pot  of  tea 
on  the  embers.  One  of  them,  entirely  blind,  said 
she  was  “  as  happy  as  a  lamb  in  pasture,  — only 
she  couldn’t  jump  so  high!”  —  “The  ladies  had 
fixed  her  up  so  nice,”  she  seemed  to  think  there 
was  nothing  more  to  desire.  One  of  the  others 
was  equally  contented,  and  said  many  spirited 
things;  but  the  third  was  a  free  woman,  whose 
husband  had  bought  her  many  years  before :  she 
had  been  living  in  Norfolk  fur  some  time,  with  a 
daughter  “  whose  house,”  she  said,  “  had  an  up¬ 
stairs  and  a  down-stairs;”  but  she  bad  been 
transferred  by  some  means  to  the  ropewalk,  and 
appeared  dissatisfied  and  complaining.  However, 
she  cheered  up  a  good  deal  when  told  some  of  us 
had  come  several  hundred  miles  to  see  how  they 


were  getting  on,  and  if  they  wanted  any  thing, 
and  gave  us  a  hearty,  “  God  bless  you :  the  Lord 
will  reward  you,  for  I  can't;  but  I  thank  you.” 

We  passed  from  there  to  another  room,  where 
my  sympathies  were  enlisted  by  a  little  girl  in 
bed,  sick  with  a  heavy  cold.  I  was  provided 
with  a  few  books  and  picture-papers  for  any 
who  could  read;  but  a  surer  passport  to  the 
children’s  feelings  was  in  the  form  of  pink  and 
white  lozenges,  which  pleased  them  all  exceed¬ 
ingly.  This  little  girl,  sick  as  she  was,  was  so 
bright :  she  could  not  read,  but  said,  “  if  I  could 
I  should  certainly  be  very  glad ;  I  am  learning  my 
letters,  and  have  got  nearly  all  of  them !  ”  I  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  round  which  four  or 
five  other  children  had  gathered,  and  read  to  her 
from  a  “  Child’s  Paper.” 

In  another  room,  we  asked  a  woman  how 
she  made  her  escape  from  Richibnond.  “  Oh !  ” 
she  replied,  laughing  nearly  all  the  time,  “  the 
pickets  helped  us  off,  and  when  we  got  this  side 
the  lines,  they  put  us  in  an  avalanche,  and  then 
we  felt  kind  o'  hooped  up!"  They  had  arranged 
to  escape  at  one  of  their  meetings,  and,  only  the 
evening  before,  had  heard  their  master  telling 
the  man  who  was  to  help  them  off,  that  the 
Yankees  put  all  the  negroes  in  pens,  as  soon  as 
they  got  them,  and  then  sold  them  to  Cuba;  but 
these  people  were  willing  to  risk  it,  and  seemed  so 
glad  to  be  where  they  could  have  something  to 
eat,  saying,  with  another  laugh,  they  had  fattened 
up  so  since  coming  here. 

S.  F.  S.  took  us  to  see  an  old  “  aunty,  —  Maria 
Foster,”  —  confined  by  hip  disease  to  her  bed« 
from  which  she  never  “’spects  to  rise,  till  her 
Father  rises  her  1”  “She  said,  “he  had  taken 
care  of  her  to  this  very  day.”  Some  one  asked, 
“do  you  think  he  will  stop  now?”  “Stop? 
stop  ?  indeed  he  wont !  He  knows  I  want  to  go 
home  and  rest!  I  have  no  trouble!  not  a  bit: 
my  Father  takes  it  all;  and  when  the  time 
comes  I  ’spect  to  take  my  wings,  and  fly  away,  — 
r  spect  to  fly !  ”  Again,  “  Die  t  I  don’t  ’spect  to 
die,  —  I  ’spect  to  fall  asleep,  and  wake  up  in 
Jesus  1  and  when  we  all  get  home,  where  there’s 
no  more  trouble,  and  them  harps  all  a  soundin’, 
won’t  there  be  a  time?”  She  thinks  few  have 
sufl[ered  more;  but  she  “  can’t  complain,  because 
she  knows  it  won’t  be  much  longer.”  The  fer¬ 
vor  of  this  old  woman  was  wonderful;  and  after 
we  had  read  to  her  the  14th  of  John,  she  used 
many  expressions  which  were  full  of  feeling,  and 
showed  that  her  trust  was  truly  in  her  Saviour.” 

In  the  Bute-Street  Mission-School,  on  first  day 
morning,  we  saw  a  large  number  of  pupils  assem¬ 
bled:  five  hundred  names  are  enrolled  there;  but 
not  so  many  were  present  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
In  talking  with  a  class  of  bright  little  girls,  the 
question  was  asked,  “whom  they  should  thank 
for  this  new  blessing  of  freedom  ?  ”  their  eyes 
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sparkled,  and  one  of  them  said  out  so  boldly, 

“  Abraham !  ”  Another  seemed  to  have  a  clearer  1 
idea  of  the  great  Giver,  the  source  of  all  our 
blessings,  to  whom  even  the  nation  is  indebted  for 
its  “  Abraham !  ”  Their  veneration  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  wonderful:  it  touched  us  deeply  on  this 
occasion,  when  prayer  was  offered  for  him  by  one 
of  the  colored  men  present. 

An  instance  of  lively,  sustaining  faith  was 
found  in  old  Aunt  Emmy,  whom  we  were  taken  to 
see,  “she  was  brought  up  among  Friends,”  she 
told  us,  —  being  hired  to  a  Friend’s  family  by  her 
owner,  —  and  “loves  ’em  so  much;  but  was  sold 
away,  and  never  ’spected  to  see  any  more  of  ’em.” 
She  bad  the  small-pox  lately,  and  was  taken  from 
her  snug  little  cabin  to  the  hospital,  where  she 
certainly  expected  to  die,  having  a  supersti¬ 
tious  belief  that  none  could  come  from  that  place 
alive.  “  But,”  she  said,  “  I  thought  of  what  I’d 
heerd  in  de  good  Book  ’bout  de  people  ’at  had 
some  kind  o’  disease,  and  when  it  touched  de 
lips,  dey  was  casted  out  o’  de  city.”  Here  some 
one  present  suggested  the  leprosy.  “  Yes,”  she 
said,  “  leprosy:  I  said  to  myself,  Dis  is  de  leprosy, 
and  now  I’m  to  be  sent  to  de  hospital, —  casted 
out  o’  do  city  to  die;  nobody  to  care  for  me 
but  Jesus!  so  1  ask  the  Lord  Jesus  to  heal  me, 
hke  some  of  de  people  did  in  dem  days,  and  he 
took  away  all  my  pain,  and  let  me  just  rest  at  his 
feet  without  a  single  care;  if  I  died  I  should  be 
happy,  and  if  I  got  well,  I  should  be  under  his 
care:  I  never  knew  what  it  was  just  to  be  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  de  Lord  Jesus  afore.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


SCHOOL  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  (Linda)  has  sent  us  an  admir¬ 
able  photograph  of  the  school  in  Alexandria 
which  she  aided  in  establishing,  and  which  is 
BO  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Banfield,  and  his 
assistants,  the  Misses  Lawton.  It  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  see  this  group  of  neatly  dressed  chil¬ 
dren,  of  all  ages,  and  with  faces  of  every 
variety  of  the  African  and  mixed  type,  all 
intelligent,  eager,  and  happy.  Mrs.  Jacobs’s 
honest,  beaming  countenance  irradiates  the 
whole  picture ;  and  the  good  teacher  stands  in 
the  background  looking  over  his  scholars  with 
great  complacency.  It  is  a  whole  volume  of 
answers  to  the  sceptical  and  superficial  ques¬ 
tions  often  put  as  to  the  desire  and  capacity  of 
the  negro  race  for  improvement. 

The  picture  may  be  seen  at  our  office  by 
any  friends  wishing  to  know  how  a  freedman’s 
school  looks. 


BRANCH  SOCIETIES. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  adopted  by 
Branch  Societies  given  below,  we  give  a  list  of 
those  not  adopted  by  any  Branch.  Societies 
not  yet  in  correspondence  with  any  teacher  are 
urged  to  select  from  among  them. 

The  Secretaries  of  Branch  Societies  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  us  a  list  of  officers  as  soon  as 
formed. 

Roxburt. 

(LINCOLN  FBEEDMEN’S  AIU.) 

President,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Bowles. 

Secretary,  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 

Teachers,  Lucy  Chase,  Norfolk. 

Esther  C.  Warren,  Newbern. 

James  P.  Blake,  Edisto. 

Henry  L.  Reed,  Richmond. 

W.  Roxburt. 

President,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney. 

Secretary,  Miss  Emily  Greene. 

Teacher,  Frances  W.  Perkins,  Washington. 

Chicopee. 

President,  Mrs.  John  Wells. 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  Stackpole. 

Teacher,  Bessy  L.  Canedy,  Richmond. 

West  Newton. 

President,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Newell. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  Hinckley. 

Teacher,  Sarah  M.  Pearson,  Newbern. 
Woburn. 

President,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Carter. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Pippy. 

Teacher,  Anne  C.  G.  Cauedy,  Newbern. 
Dorchester. 

(barnabd  fbeedmbn’s  aid  societt.) 
President,  Daniel  Denny. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  William  Pope. 

Teachers,  Virginia  Lawton,  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Pillsbury,  Charleston. 

Sarah  Clark,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Helen  M.  Ireson,  Newbern. 

Selma  Wesselhodft,  Hilton  Head. 
William  H.  Alden,  St.  Helena. 
Brookline. 

President,  Rev.  William  Lnmson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Wellman. 

Teachers,  Ann  P.  Merriam,  Newbern. 

J.  S.  Banfield,  Alexandria. 

Boston  Young  Ladies. 

President,  Miss  Annette  Rogers. 

Secretary,  Miss  Lilian  Clark. 

Teachers,  Louise  Fisher,  Norfolk. 

Elizabeth  Condon,  Newbern. 
Augusta,  Me. 

Secretary,  Miss  Eliza  Judd. 

Teacher,  Harriet  R.  Smith,  Norfolk. 
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Northamptox. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  A.  Cochran. 

Teacher,  Eliz.  P.  Breck,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Bkverlt. 

PretUlent,  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Herrick. 

Secretary,  Miss  Eliza  Choate. 

Teacher,  Margaret  R.  Smith,  Newbera. 
SOMERVILI.B. 

Teacher,  Sarah  £.  Foster,  Norfolk. 

Leicester. 

President,  Samuel  May,  jun. 

Secretary,  A.  H.  Cooledge. 

Teachers,  Sarah  E.  Chase,  Norfolk. 

E.  Mariana  Lawton. 

Grafton. 

President,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Jewett. 

Secretary,  Miss  Emily  Moulton. 

Teacher,  Mary  C.  Fletcher,  Norfolk. 

Hixohax. 

President,  Rev.  J.  Young. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Lincoln. 

Teacher,  Anna  Gardner,  Newbem. 

Hopedale. 

President,  E.  D.  Draper. 

Secretary,  Jerome  Wilmarth. 

Teacher,  Sarah  P.  Lillie,  Mitchellville. 
Whitney  Family. 

Teacher,  Elizabeth  H.  Botume,  Beaufort. 

Old  Cambridge. 

President,  Miss  Maria  Bowen. 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  Ropes. 

Teachers,  Harriet  Carter,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  F.  Allen,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Mayhew  Society,  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Loring. 

Secretary,  Miss  Horatia  Ware. 

Teachers,  Esther  H.  Hawkes,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Emma  V.  Brown,  Washington. 
Plymouth. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Kendall. 

Teachers,  Martha  H.  Chase,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Haverhill. 

President,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hewes. 

Secretary,  Ellen  F.  Johnson. 

Teacher,  Angelina  Ball,  Norfolk. 

The  Little  Society. 

Secretary,  Bessie  Lehmann. 

Teacher,  Jane  Cooley,  Charleston. 

Billerica. 

President,  Dr.  Frank  Bundy. 

Secretary,  Miss  Anne  R.  Faulkner. 

Teacher,  Elizabeth  A.  Ball,  Norfolk. 

Old  South  Church,  in  Boston. 
Preside,  Mrs.  Blagden. 

Secretary,  Miss  Abby  Walley. 

Teacher,  Mary  A.  Yenter,  Richmond. 


Arlinoton-street  Church,  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Henry  Grew. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Forbush. 

Teachers,  Louisa  A.  Morse,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Peter  H.  Woolfolk,  Richmond. 

Theodore-Parker  Freedmen'b  Aid. 
President,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Otis. 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  0.  Babcock. 

Teacliers,  Arthur  T.  Morse,  Charleston. 

Surah  Thomas,  Washington. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams’s  Society,  in  Boston. 
President,  BIrs.  Arthur  Wilkinson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Gray. 

Teacher,  Frances  E.  Ellis,  Newbem. 

Danvers. 

President,  Augustus  Mudge. 

Secretary,  John  S.  Laroyd. 

Teacher,  Sarah  P.  Towne. 

Salem. 

President,  Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby. 

Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Johnson. 

Teachers,  Blary  R.  Kimball,  Roanoke  Island,  N.C. 

Sarah  E.  Lakeman,  Lawton’s  Planta¬ 
tion. 

Fitchburg. 

President,  J.  M.  Steele. 

Secretary,  E.  Foster  Bailey. 

Teacher,  - 

Fitchburg  Ladies’  Society. 
President.  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Bou telle. 

Secretary.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Norcross. 

Lawrence. 

President,  Rev.  George  Packard,  D.D. 

Secretary,  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 

Teacher,  Octavia  C.  Page,  Charleston. 
Leominster. 

President,  Samuel  H.  Virgin. 

Secretary,  John  B.  Greene. 

Teacher,  M.  Louise  Boyden,  Charleston. 
Malden. 

President,  J.  W.  F.  Barnes. 

Secretary,  Rev.  Mr.  Reed. 

Plymouth,  N.H. 

Secretary,  Miss  Blary  E.  McQuesten. 

West  Brookfield. 

President,  William  B.  Stone. 

East  Boston. 

President,  Edward  F.  Porter. 

Secretary,  E*  M.  McPherson. 

Portland. 

President,  W.  W.  Thomas. 

Secretary,  M.  A.  Blanchard. 

Concord. 

President,  Hon.  George  M.  Brooks. 

Secretary,  John  Brown. 

Teacher,  Harriet  Buttrick,  Charleston,  S.C. 
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South  Danvers. 

President,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Perkins. 

Secretary,  Miss  H.  F.  Osborne. 

Teacher,  Mary  C.  Green,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Wkstboro’. 

President,  T.  A.  Smith. 

Secretary,  H.  L.  Peters. 

Teacher,  L.  M.  Southworth,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Groton. 

President,  Col.  Daniel  Needham. 

Teacher,  Harrison  T.  Fletcher,  Charleston. 

Brattueboro’,  Vt. 

Secretary,  Anna  S.  Hifrginson. 

Teachers,  Elizabeth  H.  Garland,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Francelia  Smith,  Newbern. 
JoHN-WoOLHAN  SOCIETY. 

Secretary,  Frederick  Frothingham. 

Teacher,  Elymas  Anders,  Mitchelville. 

Newton  Lower  Fall.s. 

Secretary,  Mary  A.  Murdock. 

East  Cambridge. 

President,  Anson  Hooker. 

WiNCHENDON. 

Present,  Mrs.  Oliver  Adams. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Fairbanks. 

Middlese::- COUNTY  Teachers’  Association. 
Teacher,  ■■ 

Springfield. 

President,  Mrs.  E.  Farrar.  ^ 

Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hooker. 

Teachers,  Harrison  Leland,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Elmira  B.  Stanton,  Edisto  Island. 
Waltham. 

Present,  James  C.  Parsons. 

Cam  BRIDGEPORT. 

President,  J.  M.  S.  Williams. 

Secretary,  J.  N.  Barbour. 

Teacher,  Jane  B.  Smith,  Hilton  Head. 

Gloucester. 

President,  W.  C.  High. 

Secretary,  Henry  A.  Parmenter. 

Teacher,  Letitia  Sargent,  Charleston. 

Lovejoy  Society. 

Secretary,  Frederick  Frothingham. 

Teacher,  Melissa  Chamberlin,  Charleston. 

Dorchester  and  Milton  Lower  Mills. 
President,  Henry  L.  Pierce. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Pettee. 

Teacher,  Mary  A.  Fowler,  Hilton  Head. 

New  Bedford. 

President,  Mrs.  Loum  Snow. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  John  Hastings. 

Teacher,  Ellen  S.  Kempton,  Edisto  Island. 

Indiana-street  Church. 
President,  John  H.  Stephenson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Tolman. 

Teacher,  Fanny  S.  Langford,  Beaufort,  S.C. 


Southampton. 

President,  N.  B.  Fellows. 

Secretary,  Edson  Hannum. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Reed. 

Teacher,  Albert  Everett,  Edisto  Island.  ' 
Hartford. 

Present,  Professor  C.  E.  Stowe. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Cheney. 

Rumney,  N.H. 

President,  Miss  Kate  Merrill. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Ruggles. 

•  Mattapan  (Dorchester). 

President,  Mrs.  George  Hollingsworth. 

Secretary,  Miss  C.  E.  Cook. 

Teacher,  Sarah  G.  Brown,  Townfield,  Va. 
Norton. 

President,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wheaton. 

Secretary,  Miss  M.  £.  Peabody. 

Milford,  N.H. 

President,  David  Heald. 

Secretary,  Miss  E.  A.  Livermore. 

Chelsea. 

President,  Mrs.  James  W.  Yerrington. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Hollis. 

Watertown. 

Teacher,  Helen  A.  Learnerd,  Baltimore. 
Lunenburg. 

President,  W.  A.  Blandell. 

Secretary,  N.  F.  Cunningham. 

South  Boston. 

President,  Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley. 

Secretary,  Captain  Henry  W.  Wilson. 

Portsmouth. 

'President,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Haven. 

Secretary,  Miss  Isabella  Morgan. 

Florence. 

President,  S.  L.  Hill. 

Secretary,  Geo.  T.  Cutter. 

Clarkson. 

Secretary,  H.  G.  Frothingham. 

Teacher, 

Framingham. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  Upham.  . 

Hollis,  N.H. 

President,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Worcester. 

Secretary,  Mr.  M.  B..Day. 

Teachers  not  adopted  by  any  Branch 
Society. 

Nicholas  Blaisdell  .  .  .  Charleston. 

J.  S.  Littlefield  ....  Charleston. 

Ellen  M.  Lee .  „ 

Mary  G.  Saxton  ....  Beaufort. 

Harriet  Tubman  ....  Hilton  Head. 
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Amanda  S.  Ruggles 

St.  Helena. 

Luella  J.  Chase  . 

Charleston. 

Almira  P.  White  . 

>1 

Mary  F.  Baker  . 

Lawton's  Plantation. 

James  M.  Simms . 

Savannah. 

Oscar  F.  Whitton 

Charleston. 

Sarah  F.  Prescott 

« 

M.  L.  Sproat  .  . 

Mary  Ames  .  .  . 

Edisto  Island. 

Emily  T.  Bliss .  . 

»i  11 

E.  A.  R.  Gordon  . 

Norfolk. 

Ellen  B.  Haven  . 

Miss  Goodenow  . 

Washington. 

Julia  A.  Smith 

11 

Joseph  W.  Brown 

Baltimore. 

Maria  R.  Mann 

Harper’s  Ferry. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE - 

- FKEEDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 

Art.  I.  This  Society  ihall  be  called  the - 

Friedhen's  Aid  Societt. 

Art.  II  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  act  as 
Branch  of  the  NeW'England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  by 
furnisbiug  contributions  of  money  or  of  clothing  or  of 
other  supplies,  the  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  that  Society. 

Art.  III.  Teachers  adopted  by  this  Society  may  be 
selected  from  those  already  at  work  under  the  New- 
Eogland  Society,  or  may  be  nominated  by  this  Society, 
subject  to  the  election  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers  of 
the  parent  Society. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  by  contributing  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Canrass- 
ing  Committee,  who  together  shall  constitute  a  Board 
of  Directors,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  organisation. 

Art.  VI.  The  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  determine,  but  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  month. 

Art.  VII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
Tote  of  two- thirds  of  the  member^  present. 

Art  VIII.  The  Annual  Meetings  of  this  Society  shall 
be  held  on  the  day  of  for  the 

election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business. 

Note. — Any  Branch  paying  fSOO  into  the  treasury 
is  entitled  to  adopt  a  Teacher,  who  shall  correspond 
directly  with  it. 

REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  All  applications  must  be  made  in  person  at  this 
Office,  between  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 

2.  Transportation  is  furnished  finm  Boston  to  the 

place  of  employment.  . 

8.  The  salary  Of  female  Teachers  is,  nsually,  for  the 
first  year  S20  per  month,  besides  shelter  and  ration ; 
of  male  Teachers  S80  per  month,  besides  shelter  and 
ration. 

4.  Salary  begins  on  learing  New  York. 

6.  One  month's  salary  in  adrance,  if  desired. 

6.  The  Teacher  will  draw  salary  from  the  Treasnrer 
of  the  Soeiety. 


NEW-EN6LAH0  FEEEDME5S’  AID  SOCIETT, 

8,  Studio  Building, 

Organized  in  Boston,  Feb.  7, 1862. 
OFFICERS. 

President,  His  Excellency  John  A.  Andrew. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Rey.  Jacob  M.  Mannino.  Rer.  R.  C.  Waterston. 
Rey.  Edward  E.  Hale.  Rey.  E.  S.  Gannett.  D.D. 
Rey.  J.  W.  Parker,  D.D.  Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell. 
Rey.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.D.  Rey.  H.  M.  Dexter. 

Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper.  Rey.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth. 
Dr.  Robert  Vf.  Hooper.  Edward  Atkinson. 

Prof.  William  B.  Rooers.  Wm.  Llotd  Garrison. 

Rey.  Wm.  Haode,  D.D.  Rey.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 

Rey.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.  lion.  Thomas  Russell. 

Edward  L.  Pierci.  Edward  S.  Philbrick. 

Treasurer. 

WnxiAM  Endicott,  Jun.,  No.  83  Summer  Street. 
Recording  Secretary. 

James  B.  Thater,  No.  4  Court  Street. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Marshall  G.  Kimball,  No.  8  Studio  Building. 
Committee  on  Teachers. 

Rey.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Lorino  Lothrop  ....  43  Pinckney  Street. 

Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson  .  .  8  Studio  Building,  Sec'y. 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet  .  .  Jamaica  PUdn. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  .  .  .  Somerviiie. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane  .  .  .  623  Tremont  Street. 

Miss  M.  J.  Ellis  .  .  .  Roxbury. 

Rev.  W.  Hague,  D.D.  .  .  42  Charles  Street. 

Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

J.  A.  Lane  .  ^  .  No.  43  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 

Mrs.  WiLLUM  B.  Rogers  .  .  No.  1  Temple  Place. 

Geo.  Atkinson . 60  State  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Merrill  ...  154  Newton  Street. 

Fred.  W.  G.  Mat  ....  2  Broad  Street. 

Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  n.  I.  Bowditoh  ...  No.  113  Boylston  Street. 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 
Charles  A.  Cummings  .  .  9  Studio  Building. 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Edward  Atkinson  ....  No.  40  State  Street. 
Martin  Brimmer  ....  No.  48  Beacon  Street. 
Mrs.  George  R.  Russell  .  .  No.  1  Louisburg  Square. 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  .  .  No.  7  Park  Square. 

E.  W.  Kinslet . 87  Franklin  Street. 

Cadwallader  Currt  .  .  .  No.  55  Milk  Street. 
Edward  Cunningham  .  .  .  Milton. 

Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Prof.  F-  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

William  Bndioott,  Jun.  .  .  No.  83  Summer  Street. 
Ednah  D.  Chenet  ....  8  Studio  Building. 

James  B.  Thater  ....  No.  4  Court  Street., 
Edward  S.  Philbrick  .  .  81  India  Street. 

All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  addressed, 
“Wellington  Bro.’s  &  Co.,  108  Devonshire  Street, 

Boston,  Mass.  For  N.  E.  F.A.  Society.  From - .” 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 
U.  G.  Kimball,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston,  Wum. 

Printed  by  Jehn  Wilson  and  Son,  15  Water  Street. 
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